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A SUTTEE 3 

Or, Burniug of a Hindoo Wife on the Funeral 
Pile of her Husband. 

This custom, though legally abolished 
in the British dominions, still prevails in 
the native-peevinces. And such is the 
spirit of heathenism and its inveterate at- 
tachment to its abominable rites, that fe- 
males instigated by the Brahmans leave 
the British territory to evade the law, and 
sncrifice themselves in the independent 
provinces. The following description is 
by Mr. Campbell: 

‘No sooner is a Hindoo female of any 
rank deprived of her husband, than she 
is immediately surrounded by her priests 
and bramans; for what purpose? Is it 
‘to pour into her widowed heart the balm 
of sympathy on this occasion of sorrow 
and anguish? Ah no! Js it to invite 
her to their homes that they may there 
give her the comforts and consolations 


ewhich their own absurd system might af- 


“ford? 


By no means. It is to give her 
the dreadful alternative, to have her hend 
shaved and to retire into a state of per- 
petual infamy, or to go to the funeral 
pile of her husband, and there offer her- 
self a sacrifice. When we think of the 
shame and the degradation which are the 
sure attendants upon the one, we need not 
be surprised that so many thousands have 
embraced the other. 

“LT saw her pacing her appointed cir- 
cuits around the pile. If saw her ascend 
the bed of death, and tied to the dead 
body of her husband. I saw her take her 
jewels from her ears, her neck, and the 
various members of her body, and distrib- 
ute them as parting memorials to her 
friends. I saw her son,—whom she had 
nurtured, and whom she had nursed,— 
take the torch into his hand, and in sey- 
eral places kindle the flame that was to 
consume his mother. 1 saw the servants 
of iniquity cut the ropes to let the canopy 
of fagots fall upon her head to crush her 
and to prevent her escape; and as the 
flames ascended and as the pile became 
one mass of fire, I heard the horrid yell, 
and the shout of exultation from the sur- 
rounding multitude, to drown the shrieks 
of that victim in the plaudits of their joy.” 


It is from such cruel superstitions that Mis- 
sionaries are endeavoring to rescue the heathen. 




















NARRATIVE. 








THE WIDOW’S LAST TRIAL, 

A TRUE STORY.—BY MRS. N. SARGENT. 

“ He wus the only son of his mother ; and she was 
a widow.” 

‘And to-morrow you are to be taken 
into the firm as a partner.” This was 
uttered by an aged female, who was sit- 
ting with one of her withered hands clasp- 
ed in that of her son, a young man of 
two and twenty, who sat looking in her 
face with eyes beaming with affectionate 
interest. ‘ This fully repays me, my be- 
loved son, for all I have sutfered.” 

For a moment the son’s features ap- 
peared clouded with sorrow; he thought 
what that suffering had been; of the 
years long past, when the mother now 
sitting beside him, so beloved, had sub- 
mitied to toil and privation, enduring all 
this for his sake; his eyes glistened with 
tears, till brushing them away hastily, a 
smile broke over his countenance. 

“True, mother,” he said; ‘but let 
these recollections be forgotten now. 
The memory of the past we will bury in 
oblivion, and think only of the days that 
are to come.” 

*¢ But you will not allow present pros- 
perity to harden your heart, William; 
you will not let your good fortune make 
you high-minded, and forgot Him, who 
has been a friend in the hour of trouble?” 
* « No, mother, I will not forgot that I 
am the child of God—-yet should tempta- 
tion assail me, I have only to think of 
your precepts and example, and they 
would always deter me from doing wrong. 
But think, mother,’ he continued, a 
bright gleam lighted up every feature, 
‘¢how happy I shall be, in being enabled 
to place you in the ephere of life to which 
your virtues entitle you. If you knew 
how often busy fancy has pictured this 
hour; how often I have dwelt upon the 
idea of one day being able to place you 
in a home equal to your merit, you would 
not wonder, that now, when [ see my 
wishes on the eve of accomplishment, it 
should thus subdue me.” 

“Nor do I, nor do I, my son,” the 
mother said with tearful eyes, ‘but you 
think more favorbly, my boy of your aged 





mother than she deserves. I doubt not 
many will think and say the old woman 
has now more than she merits; and really 
though Tam proud of your advancement, 
I should not murmur, at never having a 
more comfortable home than the one you 
have provided me.” 

The night was pitehy dark, not a star 
being visible, while the wind blowing in 
fitful gusts, portended a storm of unusual 
violence. 

“Twill be a stormy night I fear,” said 
the young man, rising and going towards 
the door to look out. “The river is al- 
ready swollen, and if the rain falls as it 
did the other evening, | fear much dam- 
age will ensue. You heard of the poor 
fellow drowned last evening ?” 

“Yes,” the mother replied. “TI hope 
he had friends to take care of him. 
Tis a dreadful death to die,” she added, 
musingly. 

‘They say not,” said William; ‘‘many 
who have encountered it, assert the being 
brought to, is the most painful part to en- 
dure. 

‘¢ It may be so,” the mother answered; 
“‘bnt | fervently trust no one dear to me, 
may éver be submitted to the experi- 
ment.” 

A vivid flash of lightning, followed by 
the low rumbling thunder, caused Wil- 
liam now to retire—and observing again 
that the river would be very high he clos- 
ed the door. 

It was now the usual hour for family 


worship. The mother had seated herself 


in a corner of the fire place, with her fea- 
tares settled into a look of devotion, while 
the son, with a corresponding gravity, 
walked towards the stand on which the 
family Bible was placed, and opening 
the sacred volume, began reading a chap- 
ter. Religion with them, was not the 
cold expression of the lip alone. It was 
the incense of the heart. It was a beau- 
tiful sight, that aged mother, and her on- 
ly son, bending their knees, and lifting 
up their voices to the Most High. Per- 
haps the events of the day had given a 
deeper tone of tendernees to William’s 
voice and feelings; certain it was, he had 
never prayed more fervently than on that 
evening ; and when they separated for the 
night, the poor old woman looked for- 
ward to the bright vista of the future, 
with the full confidence of its meeting her 
most sanguine anticipations. 

The mother of William had been !eft a 
widow, while he was in his second year. 
By dint of hard labor, she managed to get 
her boy at school, until he arrived at his 
fifteenth year, when she obtained a situa- 
tion for him with a merchant, residing at 
the flourishing town of Rochester, in the 
state of New York. William’s good con- 
duct and steady application to business, 
won the favorable opinion of his employ- 
er. The merchant was a man of great 
benevolence; he could appreciate merit 
in whatever station it was to be met; and 
when he saw the lad supporting an aged 
mother out of his earnings—never ming- 
ling with the low and vicious, and practic- 
ing a fidelity to business, unusual in one so 
young, it was impossible to avoid feeling 
an involuntary respect for his character. 

William was aware of the merchant’s 





kindness; he knew that his salary ex- 
ceeded that given to other boys; still he 
never presumed on the merchant’s disin- 
terestedness, but was alike respectful to 
his employer and their customers. On 
the day in which he was introduced to 
the reader’s notice, he had been offered 
a share in the merchant’s lucrative busi- 
ness. Never had his brightest vision pic- 
tured such a result; but even then when 
it would have been natural to suppose 
him greatly elated by his good fortune, 
he thought only of his mother; and while 
his expressions of gratitude were poured 
in eloquent language into the ear of his 
benefactor, there was a mingling of thanks 
that she would be the reaper of his unex- 
ampled kindness. 

To-morrow! who may boast of to- 
morrow? 

The widow and her son parted from 
each other with happiness wrought in the 
perspective. Thestorm of the preceding 
evening had been succeeded by a morn- 
ing of unusual mildness for the season, 
for it was the middle of January; and 
telling his mother he would not return to 
dinner, but that she would see him early 
in the evening, William bade her tare- 
well. 

It was at the close of the day, that a 
traveller went forth to view the pictur- 
esque and beautiful falls of the Genesee. 
He proceeded slowly, gazing upon the 
surrounding country, with the eye of a 
connoiseur ; and had gained the point at 
which the fall could be seen to the great- 
est advantage, when his attention became 
engrossed by an object of exceeding in- 
terest. Near was a young man employ- 
ed in endeavoring to collect some drift 
wood. He had stretched forth his arm 
to seize a floating log, when, the place 
being slippery, he Jost his balance, and 
fell into the water. At first, the stranger 
thought him justly punished for his temer- 
ity, and felt inclined to smile at what he 
deemed his fool-hardiness ; but soon oth- 
er feelings predominated. The river was 
very high, and the current, running 
strong, soon brought the rash youth to- 
wards the rapids. 

Who, oh! who may paint the anguish- 
ed feelings of that hapless being knowing 
himself to be doomed to inevitable de- 
struction! | On, on the rapids drove him. 
There was not a ray of hope to cheer his 
drooping heart; but as the moment of 
impending fate drew near, desperation 
gave him strength to grapple with a death 
grasp; on the very top of the falls he 
stood upright on his feet, and giving one 
wild, dreadful shriek, went over. Faint 
and dizzy, the traveller had closed his 
eyes to shut out the dreadful sight. He 
knew that the despairing being had seen 
him, that the last agonizing appeal the 
unfortunate youth had made for aid, was 
to him, and sick at heart he returned to 
the hotel. 

When the melancholy fact became 
spread through the town, it was said to 
be a poor youth who had been in the hab- 
it of nightly carrying home a supply of 
drift wood to his mother. All spoke 
highly of him, of his devotion to her, and 
of his subsequent good conduct. It was 
mentioned that his prospects had improy- 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 

















ed, and many conjectured that the force 
of habit, more than actual necessity, had 
occasioned the fatal catastrophe. Read 
er, the poor youth drowned was the wid- 
ow’s only son! 

Not many days after, a coffin was seen 


slowly emerging from the widow’s now | 


desolate mansion. The body of the young 
man had been found many miles below 
the spot at which he perished. Not a 
trace of his once pleasant countenance 
was perceptible; but his clothes were 
identified by many. There was one that 
would have recognized him under any 
circumstances—the heart-broken mother. 
When all shrunk and turned away with 
horror from viewing the sight of his mu- 
tilated limbs, she clung to them, and wept 
over the body in the most bitter agony. 
The earth closed over his loved remains. 
It was the wipow’s LAST TRIAL. 
Soon she was sleeping by his side. 
[Miss Leslie’s Magazine. 








THE NURSERY. 








THE HAPPY CHILD. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
{Continued from page 98.] 


‘IT wonder if this can be the house ?” 
said Edward to Robert, as the carriage 
stopped before avery small brown house. 

Their father got out, and asked* them 
to walk in with him. It was a very little 
house, with only two rooms in it; and in 
the one they entered, they saw a very 
pale, thin little boy, lying on a small, low 
bed in front of the door., His face was 
all worn away by disease, and his little 
hands, which were folded on the outside 
of the bed, were so thin one could almost 
see through them. Hevhad a few play- 
things lying by him on the bed, and on a 
little stand by him was a cracked brown 
mug, in which were some sweet peas and 
larkspurs and lavender, and bright yellow 
marigolds; beside this, lay a well worn 
Bible and hymn-book. His mother was 
ironing in the next room, but when she 
saw the boys and their father, she came 
forward to receive them. 

“Well, my little fellow,” said Mr. 
Thompson, *‘ how do you do to-day?” 

‘*O, pretty comfortable,” he said. 

‘**T have brought my boys to see you,” 
said Mr. Thompson. 

The sick boy smiled, and reached out 
one of his thin little hands to welcome 
them. Edward and Robert took his 
hand, and then turned and looked anx- 
iously at their father. 

** Papa, how long has he been so sick?” 
asked Robert. 

‘* More than a year, young gentlemen,” 
said his mother, ‘it’s a year since he’s 
been able to sit up, and it’s four months 
since he’s been able to be turned at all in 
bed ; he has to lie all the time just as you 
see, on his back.” 

*©O, what a long time,” said Edward, 
‘** why can’t you turn him and let him lie 
on his. side ?” 

‘“« Because it hurts him to lie on either 
side.” 

‘* What is the matter with him?” asked 
Robert. 

‘* Why, the doctor says it’s a complaint 
of the bone; it began more than two 
years ago, down in his foot, and they had 
to cut the foot off in hopes that it would 
stop it; but it didn’t, and then they cut 
off the leg above the knee, and that didn’t 
stop it, and it’s creeping up, up, and 
finally it will be the death of him. He 
suffers dreadfully nights, sometimes no 
sleep at all for two.or three nights.” 

*@O father, how dreadful,” said Ed- 
ward, pressing close to his father. 

“Papa,” said Robert, looking up and 
whispering, ‘I thought we were going 
to see a little boy that was very happy.” 

** Wait a little,” said Mr. Thompson, 
‘and you will see,” and then he turned 
to the sick boy. 

‘* My little fellow,” said he, “ you find 
it very tiresome lying here so long.” 

‘A little so,” said the boy smiling 
very pleasantly; ‘but then I have so 
many things to make me comfortable.” 


| What things ?” 

| @O, I have a knife and I can whittlea 
little at a time, and I have this little chi- 
ina dog that a lady gave me; ! play with 
‘that sometimes, and then don’t you see 
|my flowers ?” 

The little boy pointed to a small bed of 





tle boy really does seem to be happy, and 
yet he is poor, and sick, and in pain ; and 
he has very few things, too. Itis strange, 
he certainly is a great deal happier than 
James Robertson.” 

* Well, I can tell you the reason,” said 
his father. ‘It is because James Robert- 





| flowers just before the door, where there 

were some pinks, some larkspurs, mari- 
golds and sweet peas; it was weeded 
very clean, and the flowers made it bright 
enough. 

‘** Mother planted all those flowers for 
|me in the spring,” he said, ‘and she has 
|watered and weeded them every night 
after she had done her work; and they 
‘crow beautifully, and [ lie here every 
day and look at them. Sometimes when 
the rain is falling, or in the morning when 
the dew is on them, they look so bright 
and fresh. Mother puts some in the mug 
to stand by me every day.” 

** But don’t you suffer a great deal of 
pain?” 

**Sometimes I do; but then, sir, I 
know that God would not send it, if it 
was not best for me, so I am willing to 
bear it; besides I know that the Lord 
Jesus Christ suffered more pain for me 
than [ suffer. There are some beautiful 
hymns about it in this book,” he added, 
taking up his little hymn book; ‘and 
then I have the Bible; OI don’t know 
how I could get along if it were not for 
that!” 

‘¢ But are you never unhappy when you 
see other boys jumping and playing 
about ?” 

«No, I am not; I know God knows 
what is best for me; besides, my Saviour 
comforts me. I love to lie here, when it 
is all still, and think about him.” 

‘*Don’t you hope that sometimes you 
will get well, and be able to go about 
again 7” 

‘© No, I know that I can’t; I shall not 
live a great while; they all say so.” 

** And don’t you feel afraid to die?” 

“O, no; I feel as if I would be glad 
to. I long to see my Saviour. All I feel 
sad about is, that mother will be lone- 
some when I am gone.” 

“Well, my little boy, if there is any 
thing that I can send you to make you 
more comfortable, I shall be glad to.” 

“QO, thank you, sir, but I don’t know 
as I want any thing.” 

‘1 wish I could relieve your pains, my 
little fellow,” said Mr. Thompson. 

** God would do it in a minute, if it was 
only best for me,” said the boy ; “ and if 
it is not best, I had rather he would not 
do it. Besides, I think I am happier now 
than I used to be when I was well.” 

** Ab! how can tnat be?” 
‘6 I did not love God so much then, and 
I used to forget toread the Bible. I had 
not so much pleasure in thinking about 
heaven,” said the little boy. 

‘“*You remember,” said Mr. Thomip- 
son, it says in the Bible, ‘‘ Before I was 
afflicted [ went astray, but now have I 
kept thy word.” — 

“That is just it, sir,” said the boy ; 
‘‘ just the way I feel. O, I’ve been very 
happy since | have been sick here.” 

Edward and Robert looked at their fa- 
ther, atthese words. Mr. Thompson now 
rose to go. 

“If you please, sir, perhaps the boys 
would like some of my flowers; there is 
a beautiful root of pinks there, and some 
roses,”’ said the sick boy. 

“O, no,” said Edwatd, ‘we won’t 
take them away from you.” 

*O,I like to give them away,” said 
the boy earnestly ; ‘‘ do take some.” 


voice, as he picked a few and gave to 
each of the boys; and then added 
aloud,— ? 

‘We will keep them to remember you 
by, my dear little fellow.” 

As they parted with the little boy he 
smiled sweetly, and put out his hand, and 
added, ‘if you’ll come when my latest 
rose bush is in blossom, I’ll give you some 
roses.” * = ° 

‘“‘ Papa,” said Edward, “that poor lit- 











son is a selfish boy, that he is unhappy. 
From morning till night he thinks of noth- 
ing but how to please himself. His father 
and mother have spent their lives in con- 
triving ways to please him—and now he 
is so selfish that he is always unhappy.” 
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A TRUE STORY, 


It was one of the first days of spring, 
when a lady who had been watching by 
the sick bed of her mother for some weeks 
went out to take a little exercise, and en- 
joy the fresh air. She hoped that she 
might hear a bird sing, or see some little 
wild flower, which would speak to her of 
future hope, for her heart was heavy with 
anxiety and sorrow. 

After walking some distance, she came 
to a ropewalk. She was familiar with 
the place, aud being fond of the smell of 
tar, she entered. At one end of the buil- 
ding, she saw a little boy turning a very 
large wheel; she thought it was too la- 
borious work for such a child, and as she 
came near him she spoke to him. 

‘Who sent you to this place?” she 
asked him. 

‘** Nobody, I came of myself.” 

** Does your father know you are here?” 

‘*] have no father.” 

‘* Are you paid for your labor?” 

“Yes, I get ninepence a day.” 

‘* What do you do with your money ?” 

“*T give it all to my mother.” 

** Do you like this work ?” 

“* Well enough; but if I did not, I should 
do it, that I might get money for my 
mother.” 

‘** How long do you work in the day ?” 

‘From nine till twelve in the morning, 
and from two till five in the afternoon.” 

‘* How old are you?” 

** Almost nine.” 

“Are you never tired of turning this 
great wheel ?” 

** Yes, sometimes.” 

** And what do you do then?” 

“T take the other hand.” 

This lady gave him a piece of money. 
‘Ts this for my mother?” said he, look- 
ing pleased. 

‘‘ No it is for yourself,” she replied. 

“Thank you ma’am,” the boy said, and 
the lady bade him farewell. She went 
home strengthened in her devotion to du- 
ty, and instructed in true practical Chris- 
tian philosophy, by the words and exam- 
ple of a little child, and she said to her- 
self, the next time that duty seems too 
hard for me, I will, like this little boy, 
not complain, but “take the other hand.” 

[Child’s Friend. 
—— 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE THREE-FOLD CHORD. 


I saw a group of maidens, standing by 
a flowing stream. They hastened to 
drink its pure waters, and then each face 
wore a new expression, as if the soul were 
looking out on this beautiful world. Some 
of them sought among the sands of this 
gentle river, which they called the river 
of knowledge, and they found grains of 
pure gold. Others began to construct an 
arch, while Heaven stood by to guide 
\them. They proceeded cautiously, until 
| the key-stone was in its place, and on that 








“Take some, my dear children, it will | they triumphantly inscribed ** Eureka!” 
please him,” said Mr. Thompson in alow | But amidst these, and many other pur- 


isuits, I saw that they were all encircled 
by a golden chord, and I knew in my 
heart that it was the chord of Love. 
Again I saw those maidens.. It was in 
sweet spring-time, and they were group- 
ed in a verdant forest glade. The sound 
of running waters came gently on the 
ear, and the murmuring waterfall seemed 
singing a mother’s lullaby to the ear of 
infancy, while amid these ‘ melodies of 
woods, and winds, and waters,” each 








heart became as it were, the heart of a 
little child. One fondly bent over a bed 
of fair blue violets, and then looking up- 
ward, said, ‘* When we find such a flow- 
er in solitude, is it not as if every thing 
about it were glorified 7” And then two 
others turned aside, and as they silently 
listened to the “ pine trees’ soft and soul- 
like sounds,” each drew nearer to the 
other, and one half-whispered, ‘Is not a 
spirit here fresh from the Infinite Foun- 
tain,” while the other answered, ‘“ And 
would it not be sweet to remain here for- 
ever? Are we not nearer to heaven— 
nearer to our Father?” But now they 
turned from this spot with unwilling feet, 
and as they rejoined those they had left 
again, I saw that chord drawn around all, 
now two-fold in size, for Nature is a kind 
mother, and well doth she teach her chil- 
dren to love one another. 

Yet once more I saw those maidens. 
It was at the close of day. Were they 
happy? Bright tear-drops were lurking 
in the eyes of one, and the face of anoth- 
er wore an expression which was ‘ part- 
ly love, and partly fear,” while the coun- 
tenance of another seemed to have caught 
a ray from above, so saint-like was it, in 
its calm repose. But as the words of the 
Great Teacher were read by one of their 
number, alh wore a subdued and peaceful 
expression. It was as if the current of 
life stood still, while down into its clear 
depths shone the bright, pure “Star of 
the East.” There a strain of melody 
floated around, and ascended toward 
heaven—and then, 

——_———“each bright, young head, 

With all its clustering locks untouch’d by care, 

Was bow’d, as flowers are bow’d by night—in 
prayer.”* 

Thrice happy were they, that thus, be- 
neath the shadow of the Cross, they might 
drink from the unfailing fountain of liy- 
ing waters! 

And now the first faint shadow of twi- 
light is stealing over the earth. Yet ere 
the parting adieu is said, each would fain 
impart to the other from the fullness of 
her own joy. That golden thread, now 
a three-fold cord, is entwined about each 
and all, and though they part, it is still 
unbroken, for it leads upward into the In- 
visible, yet Eternal Hand of Infinite 


Love. A. D. Woopsrinée. 
Albany Female Academy. 





* Mrs. Heman’s “ Evening Prayer at a Girl's 
School.” 








PARENTAL. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO A MOTHER. 
Youthful mother, as you bend over the 
cradle of your first born infant, do you 
realize the worth of the treasure commit- 
ted to your care? Do you realize that inj 
that tiny form lives a spark of the Eter- 
nal Essence—a breath of life breathed 
into it by God himself? and do you re- 
member that it can never die—never! 
Do what your child may—become what 
he may, he can never cease to be—for- 
ward, onward and still onward is his des- 
tiny. And do you know that it rests, I 
had almost said wholly ; but by the bles- 
sing of God, it does rest principally with 
you whether that cherished darling, that 
fair, sweet babe, shall, a million of years 





hence, be a seraph, radiant and pure, 
bowiag with the thousand times ten thou- 
sand before the throne of God, or a fiend 
—ademon. Do you shudder? Ah well 
you might at this awful responsibility, 
were there no arm to sustain you, no 
heavenly Father to strengthen, no holy 
spirit to guide you. But I entreat you, 
look thoughtfully, soberly at the reality, 
at the future as itis. Raise your eyes 
from the cares, and toils, and burdens of 
the household, and glance over that illim- 
itable space which opens before you. 
Does not your “soul rouse itself and feel 
some aspiration after the holy and the 
good? some desire for a higher life than 
this. Come then with the beautiful, the 
beloved ones in your arms and offer both 





yourself, and the babe which God hath 
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given you to Him. He will graciously 
receive you, and evermore bless and 
shield you. He will give both strength 
in the hour of temptation, consolation in 
the hour of trial; peace in the hour of 
danger, joy in the hour of death, and 
bliss, eternal, unspeakable, inconceivable 
bliss through the whole of that long for- 
ever which you see stretching out before 
you. M. N. 
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HARVBRD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


The college buildings stand on an en- 
closed plain of fourteen acres, around 
which, except in front, forest trees are 
planted. These buildings are large and 
commodious, which have been erected at 
different periods, as the accommodations 
of the officers and students required. 
Most of them are of brick ; the most mod- 
ern are of granite; they bear the names 
of various patrons of the Institution. The 
building seen on the right of the engrav- 
ing is Massachusetts Hall, the most an- 
cient of the present buildings; was built 
in 1720. Harvard Hall, the building 
with a cupola, was built in 1765. The 
University Hall is seen in the distance, 
standing between Massachusetts and Har- 
vard Halls; this was built in 1814, of 
Chelmsford granite, the color of which 
approaches nearly to white. [t measures 
140 by 50 feet, and is 42 feet in height. 
Holworthy Hall was erected in 1812; 
Hollis Hall in 1774; and Stoughton Hall 
in 1804. 

Harvard University is the most ancient 
and best endowed of any scientific insti- 
tution in the United States, and has flour- 
ished for two centuries. It has received 
numerous and large donations from indi- 
viduals, and has received the protection 
and munificence of the State. The funds, 
at the present time, exceed half a million 
of dollars. The library of the college 
contains forty-two thousand volumes, and 
is the largest in the United States; its 
philosophical apparatus, chemical labora- 
tory, anatomical museum, and cabinet of 
minerals, are all very valuable. A botan- 
ical garden is attached to the Institution ; 
the sciences of theology, law, and medi- 
cine, have each distinct departments, and 
courses of lectures on those subjects, are 
annually given. It is governed by a cor- 
poration and board of overseers. The 
medical lectures commence in Boston on 
the first Wednesday in November. A 
course is given at the college between the 
first of April and last of July. There 
are three vacations; the first, of two 
weeks, from the Wednesday preceding 
the 25th of December; the second of two 
weeks, from the first Wednesday in 

April; the third, of six weeks, next pre- 
ceding commencement, the last Wednes- 
day in August. 

There is, in this place, a printing es- 


CHILDREN IN HEATHEN LANDS, 
The Magazing of the London Missionary 
Society contains a letter dated at Arorangi, 
one of the South Sea Islands, which gives an 
account of the last annual meeting which the 
missionaries held with the children of that 
Island, and those of Avarua. After a sermon, 








collection, singing, and marching in procession, 


give, they reassembled in the chapel, and 
heard several addresses from teachers and 
others, expressive of their joy on the occasion. 

One of the deacons who attended the meeting 
—an old man, once a heathen—engaged the 
attention of the children by reciting, in a vehe- 
ment manner, an ancient invocation to Tanga- 


youths, listen to me—these were our words, 
and this was our manner, in the days of your 
fathers, who are dead; yes they are dead. Oh, 
if they had lived! if they had lived! how happy 
would they be to see what I see! I greatly com- 
passionate you, my dear children, and greatly 
desire that you should know the great deliver- 
ance you enjoy. Often you have heard me tell 
of the dark deeds practised formerly, before the 
great love of God reached our land. I will not 
say much to-day; but listen to me a little 
while, and I will just tell you of one little child 
whose fate I knew when [ was young. 

‘sWe were often at war, one chief with 
another. Ata certain season, some time be- 
fore the great word of God shined on us, we 
were at war—the people of Avarua with us of 
Arorangi. No one was safe at that time: if a 
man, woman, or child, went out in the morning, 
perhaps they would be killed before night. 
During this war, of which I speak, a father and 
mother left their house in yonder mountain, 
and went somewhere by the sea-side towards 
Avarua. They took their little child with them, 
and being weary they sat down under a tree to 
rest; when all of a sudden they saw two men 
of your station not far from them. Ye children 
of Avarua listen to me' What to do they did 
not know; in a moment, however, they resolved 
to put the child up in the tree, and run them- 
selves to the bush, and thus escape their ene- 
mies, and in the evening return for their child; 
but, alas! the child was seen in the tree by the 
men. Was it compassionated? Was it saved? 
No, the two Avaruans took it, and with wild 
shouting brought it, and dashed it duwn on a 
heap of stones, when in an instant its bowels 
gushed out. But this did not satisfy their rage. 
They took up stones and crushed it to powder. 
Alas! alas! that child, that child! if the good 
word of God had come just before his time, he 
would have lived, and would, perhaps, now 
have been in our midst—my heart weeps. 
You, little children, and you, older youths, 
weep for that child, and for the dark deeds of 
your fathers! Blessed are your eyes, for you see 
this season—here you are, the children of 
Avarua, and the children of Arorangi, united in 
love! Be diligent, be attentive, be followers of 
God as dear children!’ The old man then sat 
down, but the impression his speech produced 
was not soon forgotten. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
AUTUMN. 

As we passed the bower of imagination, 
we fancied we could distinguish the sound 
of a deep, rich voice in the distance; and 
we were not mistaken, for soon he ap- 
peared. A rich garland of moss adorned 
his head; his bright ringlets floated in 
the wind, his eyes beamed with love and 
mirth, and his cheeks glowed with exer- 
cise, for he had been travelling a long, 
long distance ; his mantle hung graceful- 
ly around him, while in one hand he held 
a sceptre of evergreen, and in the othera 
horn of plenty ; yes, it was Autumn ; and 
as he drew near, the words of his song 
might be distinctly heard. 
“ To the land of the free, the virtuous and good, 

With plenty well laden I come ; 
And FE ask but one thing, as a glorious meed, 

For the stranger, a welcome home.” 

And then upon the air rose sweet, sil- 
very little voices, almost too delicate to 
grect the ears of mortals, and we knew 





. | 
the particulars of which we have not room to} 


roa, their idol: he then said, ‘Children and} 








tablishment, called the University Press, that the little unseen beings were no oth- 
which bas become celebrated for the, er than the fairies, who had assembled in 
beauty and accuracy with which it sends the sweet spot to greet the new comer, 
out classical books in the various ancient | and their little hearts were full of joy as 
This establish-| will be perceived by their song : 

ment may be considered as the most an- |“ All hail to thee Autumn ; thy bright, rosy smile 


Is filling our bosoms with glee ; 


Long, long, hast thou tarried, but quickly return, 


Thrice welcome, thrice welcome to thee.” 

So Autumn bowed, and passed on; and 
as he went he scattered blessings around 
him, and again began to sing, though ina 
lower tone: 

What though the bright Spring, with her fresh- 

ening showers, 

What though the sweet Summer appear, 

Ere my visit comes, though my reign is not first, 
The season to me is most dear. 

Thus sang Autumn as he entered the 
gardens and delicately tinted every fruit 
and flower; it was a lovely sight to see 
him, all in his freshness and beauty, glid- 
ing beneath the wreathy grape vines, and 
forming the fruit according to his fancy 
in rich, purple clusters, the orchards too, 
received attention from him, for he speck- 
ed the apples now with red, now with 
yellow, and assisted the pear and the de- 
licious plum to ripen; all nature looked 
upon him as a friend; flowers, unseen at 
other times, sprang up in his path, dah- 
lies, china-asters, and marigolds, all lift- 
ed their sweet faces to smile on their 
king ; the forest assumed a thousand bril- 
liant and variegated hues, the squirrel Jost 
no time in gathering nuts into his little 
dwelling, and Autumn, in the joy of his 
heart, began to sing as follows: 

Sweet pleasure is springing to brighten my path, 
And hope is extending her wing : 

And thus, as I scatter my blessings around, 

In my journey of love, do I sing. 

Now the farmers were busy at work, 
baskets of apples, pears, and other fruits 
found their way from the orchards to the 
houses, loads of pumpkins were to be 
seen lying before the doors, and strings 
of dried apples hung pendant from the 
trees; the golden sheaves waved their 
beautiful heads as the breeze swept by, 
and Autumn began again to sing, in the 
same joyful tones as before :— 

My presence is greeted by smiles of delight, 
And joyful, and bright is my stay, 

The warblers are chanting my praises abroad, 
And the breeze welcomes me with its play.” 
It is melancholy to know that all earth- 

ly pleasures must have an end, yet so it 

is. Old Winter was so anxious to com- 
mence his reign, that, ere Autumn’s visit 
was completed, he sent some _ hoarse 
winds from his cave, as messengers to de- 
clare that he should soon arrive to take 
the throne; and now the flowers began 
to droop, and die, and the leaves wither- 
ed and fell from the trees, and occasion- 
ally a white substance descending upon 
the ground at night, in the form of frost, 


proclaimed Autumn’s visit almost at an < 


end. He knew this, and waving his 
wand, and giving a departing subject, 
glided away, singing, 

“Tis come! the hour of departure has come! 

But, as bound with a charming spell, 

Fain, fain, would I linger, but’ duty prevails, 

And Nature, farewell! farewel! !” 

The werd forewell was echoed faintly 
by the same voices that had so warmly 
bid ‘*welcome” to Autumn; and as his 
form vanished in the distance, we observ- 
ed that all the remaining flowers looked 
very sad, and at last drooped, withered, 
died—and fell upon the ground, shedding 
a sweet fragrance upon the air. Old 
Autumn sped quickly home to his grotto, 
to weave a fresh garland, and fill his horn 
anew, in preparation for his next visit. 

Gloucester, Oct. 1843. Mary Ann. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


COURAGE OF THE WALRUS. 


Some of the most remarkable facts 
noted in connexion with natural history 
are found in Captain Beechy’s ‘ Narra- 
tive of a voyage of Discovery towards the 
North Pole,” in the ships ‘* Dorothea,” 
and *“ Trent,”? under the command of 
Captain Buchanan in 1818. The Wal- 
russes are described to have acted more 





| like human beings than any other animals 
| were ever known to act. Those amphi- 
jbious animals, molested by a party of 
jsailors while they were on land, where 
‘they felt less at home than in tne water, 
| burst through their assailants and rushed 
into the sea. They then boldly turned 
lon their pursuers, and attempted, as it 
‘would seem, to destroy or overturn their 
‘boat. It was the opinion of the sailors 
that they had a sort of general, who led 
them on to the attack. He was desper- 
ately wounded in the battle or strife which 
ensued, and then his followers are de- 
scribed to have retreated, carrying off their 
wounded chief, as the Greeks and Tro- 
Jans did their disabled heroes. Even this 
is not all. His supposed offspring was 
observed to have acted under his protec- 
tion, and when the senior fell the young 
one continued the contest alone, and gal- 
lantly laid down his life in attempting to 
revenge his king or parent! The writer 
says—* Several of the crew managed to 
effect a landing upon the ice without any 
alarm being given to the animals; but 
immediately on the first musket being 
fired, the affrighted group made such a 
desperate rush towards the edge of the 
ice, that they nearly overturned the whole 
of our party, purposely stationed there to 
intercept them. The seamen finding the 
charge more formidable than they ex- 
pected, were obliged to separate to allow 
their opponents to pass through their 
ranks, and being thus, in their turn, taken 
by surprise, they suffered them almost un- 
molested, to perform their summersets 
towards the sea. What with their uncer- 
tain movement, the toughness of their 
hide, and the respectful distance at which 
the men were obliged to keep to avoid the 
lashing of the head and tusks of the ani- 
mals, it was indeed no easy task to inflict 
any serious injury upon them. One, 
however, was desperately wounded in the 
head with a ball, and the mate of the brig 
being determined if possible to secure his 
prey, resolutely stuck his tomahawk into 
his skull, but the enraged animal, with a 
twist of his head, sent the weapon whirl- 
ing in the air, and then lashing his neck, 
as though he would destroy with his im- 
mense tusks every thing that came in his 
way, effected his escape to the water. 
The seamen followed, and pushed off in 
their boats, but the walrusses finding 
themselves more at home on the ice, in 
their turn became the assailants, and the 
affair began to assume a serious aspect. 
They rose in great numbers about the 
boats, snorting with rage and rushing at 
the boats, and it was with great difficulty 
they were prevented staving them, by 
placing their tusks upon the gunwales, or 
by striking at them with their heads. It 
was the opinion of our people, that in this 
assault the walrusses were led on by one 
animal in particular, a much larger and 
a more formidable beast than any of the 
others; and they directed their efforts 
more particularly towards him, but he 
withstood all the blows of their toma- 
hawks without flinching, and his tough 
hide resisted the entrance of the whale 
lances, which were unfortunately not very 
sharp, and soon bent double. 

The herd was so numerous, and their 
attacks so incessant, that there was not 
time to load a musket, which, indeed, 
was the only effectual mode of seriously 
injuring them. The purser, fortunately, 
had his gun loaded, and the whole crew 
now being nearly exhausted in chopping 
and sticking at their assailants, he snatch- 
ed it up, and thrusting the muzzle down 
the throat of the leader, fired into his 
bowels. The wound proved mortal, and 
the animal fell back amongst his com- 
panions, who immediately desisted from 
the attack, assembled around him, andin 
a moment quitted the boat, swimming 
away as hard as they could with their 
leader, whom they actually bore up with. 
their tusks, and assiduously preserved 
from sinking. Whether this singular and 
compassionate conduct, which in all pro- 
bability was done to prevent suffocation, 
arose from the sagacity of the animals, it 
is difficult to say, but there is every pro- 
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bability of it, and the fact must form an | 
interesting trait in the history of the hab- 
its of the species. After the discharge of 
the purser’s gun, there remained of all| 
the herd only one little assailant, which | 
the seamen, out of compassion, were un-| 
willing to molest. The young animal | 
had been observed fighting by the side of 
the leader, and from the protection afford.| 
ed it by its courageous patron, was imag- 
ined to be one of its young. 

The little animal had no tusks, but it 
swam violently against the boat and 
struck her with its head, and indeed would 
have stove her had it not been kept off by 
whale lances, some of which made deep 
incisions in its young sides; these how- 
ever had no immediate effect ; the attack 
was continued, and the enraged little ani- 
mal, though disfigured with wounds, even 
crawled upon the ice in pursuit of the 
seamen, who had relanded there, until one 
of them put an end to its sufferings. 

[What a striking instance is this of filial de- 
votedness in a brute !—and how it should shame 
those human children who neglect their parents 
in distress. ] 








EDITORIAL. 


DEATH OF TWO YOUTH, 

A letter from Rev. John C. Smith, to the Edi- 
tor of the Christian Observer, dated 16th Oct. 
states, that in a Revival of Religion in Wash- 
ington city, a few months since, “a lovely band of 
boys, whose ages varied from 12 to 18,” were 
hopefully converted and added to the Church; 
but, writes Mr. Smith, “already two of the el- 
dest, and most vigorous in mind and body, are 
numbered with the dead. In August last, Joun 
K. Fircuerr passed away amidst his friends, 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia ; and last eve- 
ning, just at the moment we were closing divine 
service, Joun H. Hoimes fell asleep. 

“They were lovely and pleasant ir their Chris- 
tian life. They gave decided evidence of a 
genuine work of grace in their hearts, and were 
found in their place to do for Christ and souls. 
They were members of the Sabbath School, and 
of the Junior Missionary Society, and zealous 
advocates of the cause of temperance. They 
were young in years and much younger in 
grace, but they gave large promises of useful- 
ness in the Master’s vineyard. Fitchétt was a 
frank, simple, honest hearted fellow. He loved 
and served God because it was right, and he 
never shrunk from exhorting his youthful com- 
panions to follow him as he followed Christ. 


He died from us, but lives with Jesus. His 
memory is precious amongst us, 
“Of the other we know all things. His pa- 


rents are with us, and our joy was 2 common 
joy, when they with their two sons, sat down for 
the first time in April, to commemorate togetlier 
the Jove of their departed Lord. Our young 
brother just fallen asleep, was a youth of un- 
common maturity of mind, of great enterprise, 
energy, perseverance, and business tact and 
habits. But the Master called him away in the 
commencement of his course, and he is too wise 
to err, and too good to be unkind, and therefore 
we may well say “thy will be done on earth as 
it is done in heaven.” 

«His parents and friends have a rich conso- 
lation in this, that in his youth and health he 
gave himself to God, that his life was consistent 
as a follower of Jesus, and that in his first and 
last sickness the Saviour was precious to him, 
It was affecting to hear him pray even in his 
moments of delirium. “Lord revive us, all our 
help must come from thee?” Indeed his mind 
for the most part was upon divine subjects, 
His disease was most fearful, progressing stead- 
ily and without any remission, until death closed 
the scene.” 

The death of pious youth is deeply lamented 
by their relatives; but itis “gain” to the de- 
parted. When a son ata boarding school, by 
diligent study and good behaviour acquires the 
esteem of his instructors, and the love of his 
school-mates, they would gladly retain him long 
in the midst of them ; but his father thinks best 
to call him home to engage in higher and more 








“and his fatherless little brothers in comfort and 











important duties. This is joyful news to him, 


and is not objected to by those he leaves behind. 
So should we cheerfully acquiesce, when a 
young Christian is called by his Heavenly Fa- 
ther to enter upon the joy of his Lord. 


“ Why should we mourn departed friends, | 
Or shake at death’s alarms; 

*Tis but the voice that Jesus sends, 
To call them to his arms.” 





VARIETY. 


The Boy that would not Learn. 


John H— was a great boy when he first came 
to my school; but, though De was older than 
most of my little boys, he cold not read; and, 
Iam sorry to add, he did not try tolearn. [| 
soon discovered that he was a careless, idle boy, 
and also that he did pot speak the truth. He | 
would often stay away from school; and I de- 
tected him, more than once, in trying to deceive 
both his mother and myself; telling me a false- 
hood to excuse his absence ; and returning home 
at the usual hour, and assuring his mother he 
had been at school. There was much cunning | 
and artfulness in him, and he had very little of | 
that openness which is so pleasing in the char- | 
acter of children. 

John soon became tired of coming to school. 
Sometimes, he would stay away half the day; 
sometimes, the whole day ; sometimes he would 
bring a message that he was to go home early ; 
and, when he did come, he generally came late. 
He paid, besides, very little attention while he 
was at school, and seldom tried to learn at 
home ; so that it would have been strange in- 
deed, if, with such careless habits, he had ever 
learned to read atall. In vain I talked to his 
mother, and in vain [ talked tohim. Unless his 
mother came with, him, there was no certainty 
that he would come at all; and though he 
sometimes paid attention while I was talking to 
him, yet he soon forgot what [ said, and was as 
idle as ever. I reminded him that he was al- 
ready a great boy, and yet was grossly ignorant, 
and that the time would soon come when his 
mother, who was a widow, would want him to 
work for a living, and he would then have little 
time indeed for improvement. 

Thus he went on, till his mother wished, as 
he was now old enough, that he might be put to 
a trade, and I secured a good place for him; 
but his habits of deceit deprived him of it, and, 
being detected in some dishonest practices, he 
was dismissed. 

After this, I lust sight of John for.some time, 
and knew not what had become of him. One 
morning, a short time since, however, I saw him 
in the street. He had grown very much; but 
looked dirty and ragged, and was employed ina 
kind of labor more fit'for a horse or an ass than 
a boy. They, however, who are too idle to 
learn, must expect to be some day compelled to 
do such work; if they will not learn to work 
with their heads, they must work the harder 
with their hands and feet. 

How much superior a situation might Joho 
H— have filled, if he had been an attentive, in- 
dustrious boy, and had endeavored to improve! 
He might have obtained respectable employ- 
ment, assisted to support his widowed mother 








decency; instead of being a disgrace to his 

friends and an ignorant drudge.— Youth’s Friend. 
————_—_—- 

A Boy who neyer heard of the Bible. 

Rey. Mr. Burchard, of this city, in a public 

address recently, stated that several years since, 


as he was travelling in the valley of the Miss- | ® 


issippi, having occasion to ford one of the riv- 
ers which intercepted his route, he was asked 


| speak kindly to the poor. 








by a boy about 14 years old, who was standing 
on the banks of the stream, to take him on be- 
hind him, and ford him across. After the boy 
was seated on the horse, Mr. B. commenced a 
conversation with him about the Bible. “The 
Bible,” said the boy, “what is the Bible?” 
“Did you never hear of the Bible before ?” 
asked Mr. B. “No, sir.” Mr. B. then explain- 
ed to him what the Bible was, and asked him if 
he ever heard of Jesus Christ, “ Never,” said 
the boy ; “I have used the words a great many 
times, but I never knew what they meant.” Mr. 
B. then entered into a conversation with him 
about his condition as a sinner, of which he was | 
perfectly ignorant; and after explaining to him 
the way of salvation by Christ, left him on the 
bank of the stream whither they landed, with a | 
prayer to God that the seed thus sown might! 
yet spring up and bear fruit to eternal life, even! 
in that barren soil.—Cabinet. 
SEES Sess call 


That Kind Word. 


Being in a neighboring office a few days since, 
we noticed a poor but neatly clad woman who 
entered, soliciting alms. A gentleman present 
gave her all he had, consisting of a few pence, 
and expressed his regret for not being able to 
give her more. “The Lord bless you for this! 
it is enough, it is enough!” said she; “ besides, 
you spoke kindly to me.” And again thanking 
him for the gift, she left the office. Ah, that 
kind word! How grateful was the poor woman ! 











for that expression of sympathy! She seemed 
to prize it more highly than the pence which 
were given her. 
poverty of more than half of its evils, let them 
A kind word spoken 
to one from whom the unfeeling world turns 
away with a frown, is like cold water to a thirs- 
ty soul. 
“ Let no ambition mock thy useful toil, 
Thy homely joys and destiny obscure, 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
pues Sat 
Starting Children in the World. 
Many an unwise parent labors hard and lives 
sparingly all his life for the purpose of leaving 
enough to give his chrildren a start in the world, 


las it is called. Setting a young man afloat! 


with money left him by his relatives, is like 
tying bladders under the arms of one who can- 
not swim—ten chances to one he will loose his 
bladders and go to the bottom. Theach him to 
swim, and then he will never need the bladders. 
Give your child a sound education, and you 
have done enough for him. See to it that his 
morals are pure, his mind cultivated, and his 
whole nature made subservient to the Jaws 
which govern man, and you have given him 
what will be of more value than the wealth of the 
Indies. You have given him a, “start” which 
no misfortune can deprive him of. The earlier 


| you teach him to depend upon his own resources 
i the better.— T'aylor. 


—>-_——- 

Why the Crow has so many Enemies. 

AsI was sitting by my window a few days 
ago, a crow alighted upon an apple tree, which 
stood six or eight rods from me, and stepping 
along to a small bird’s nest, took up the eggs 
one by one, and devoured them. I was not 
aware, before this, that the crow was accustom- 
ed to such depredations upon the property of its 
fellow-citizens of the air; and | was led to think 
that this cruel habit is probably the reason why 
the crow is annoyed by so many sinaller birds. 


Morat.—When you see a crow pursued and 
tormented by other birds, remember that he who 
would live in peace and friendship with others, 
must respect their rights.— Vt. Chronicle. 


—_——@—_—_ 
Selfishness. | 

It is said that a man had a very large turnip, 
and that on making a present of it to the great 
man of the place, he very unexpectedly receiv- 
ed for the curiosity five hundred crowns. A 
neighbor, on hearing this, thought that he should 
obtain a much larger sum if he presented a 
beautiful and rare pony ; but the great man de- 
tecting his selfishness, said, “Give him the tur- 
nip, and tell him it cost me five hundred crowns.” 
Selfishness is very painful. A greedy child 
may well be called a little miser, a name which 
shows that he to whom it is given is unhappy, 
as those must always be who do wrong. And 
then selfishness produces a variety of evils. 
Gluttony, falsehood, theft, are among its off- 
spring, and by them many are disgraced and 
ruined.— Youth’s Friend. 

—_——=———- 
Doing Good. 


How often do we sigh for opportunities of do- 


|ing good, while we neglect the openings of 


Providence in little things which would fre- 
quently lead to the accomplishment of most im- 
portant usefulness! Dr. Johnson used to say, 
“He who waits to do a great deal of good at 
once will never do any.” Good is done by de- 

rees. However small in proportion the benefit 
which follows individual attempts to do good, a 
great deal may thus be accomplished by perse- 
verance, even in the midst of discouragements 


| and disappointments. 


——~_—_ 
Ancient Bramin’s Counsels to Brothers. 


Ye are the offspring of one father, provided 
for by his care, and the breasts of one mother 
hath nourished you. 

Let the bonds of affection, therefore, unite 
thee with thy brothers, that peace and happiness 
may dwell in thy father’s house. 

And when ye separate in the world, remem- 
ber the relation that bindeth you to love and 
unity, and prefer not a stranger before thine own 
blood. 

If thy brother is in adversity, assist him; if 
thy sister is in trouble, forsake her not. 

So shall the fortunes of thy father contribute 
to the support of his whole race; and his care 
be continued to you all, in your love to each 
other.— Economy of Human Life. 

—f 

Very Distressine.—To follow to the grave 
a friend, whom you have wronged, and whose 
forgiveness you never asked. 

Very Puieasant.—To be able to pay all your 
debts after years of embarrassment, and to lie 


down assured that your owe no man any thing 
but love. 


> 

Prry.—* When the fatherless call upon thee, 
—when the widow’s heart is sunk, and she im- 
ploreth thy assistance with tears of sorrow,—O 


If our readers would divest 


pity her affliction, and extend thy hand to those 
who have none to help them.” 


——_—_—- 

Curist is a pearl, which whoever hath, can 
‘never be poor,and which whoever wants, can 
‘never be rich. Christ’s riches are so many, 
they cannot de numbered ; they are so precious, 
they cannot be valued; they are so great, they 
cannot be measured.— Dyer. 








Some birds never make a noise but at the ap- 
| proach of foul weather; so there are persons who 
| never cry to God but when his chasteniug hand 
jis upon them. This is selfish; what can God 
{think of your religion, if you never seek him but 
in trouble ?—Jay. 


| In prayer it is better to have a heart without 


words, than words without a heart. 
When the Christian’s coat is cleanest, the 
Gevil is most desirous to roll him inthe mire. 
A sanctified heart is better than a silver tongue. 
You must be going either to heaven or heil. 
You cannot go two ways at once. 
‘ He that lives without fear, shall die without 
ope. 














POETRY 


Written for the Youths iene. 
HISTORY OF A LITTLE BIT OF PAPER. 


A tuft of cotton, first I grew, 
One of the Southern throng, 
Growing upright with all my might, 
With spirit stout and strong. , 
Forced from my home, great iron teeth 
Of a creature black and grim, 
Fiercely, cruelly, seemed to love 
To sever me limb from limb. 
And when in the midst of all my pain 
I lifted my voice and cried, 
A whizzing and buzzing and whirling noise 
Alone to my groans replied; 

And so, in the pain of that dreadful day, 
The least I could do was to faint away. 
This was not death—I woke again 

Transformed, and yet the same— 
Holding my place in a lady’s dress 
With new color, new home, new name. 
Days, weeks and months, around her form 
This dress securely hung— 
A loving brotherhood were we 
And lovingly we clung, 
Until the frock was covered o’er 
With half a dozen stains, or more, 
And the bright colors once which shone, 
In mingled beauty all together, 
Conspired to show that nought on earth 
Can always last through wind and weather. 
Alas! that “all that’s bright, must fade,” 
Alas! that “ brightest is the fleetest !” 
First fled the yellow, then the blue, 
The orange next, its shade the sweetest ; 
And then the green waxed dull and pale, 
The red grew fainter day by day, 
The purple and vermillion faded, 
And last the brown all stole away, 
We several shreds that formed the dress 
Soon from each other parted. 
Strange fate! after companionship 
So loving, so true-hearted. 
I parted with a smothered sigh 
From many a fellow-rag, 
Just as a hand I did not know, 
Popped me into a bag, 
Wherein I met a company 
Of worn out odds and ends, 
Who boldly dared to call themselves 
My relatives and friends. 
But such a look of pride and scorn, 
I shot them from my eyes, 
That one and a}! without delay 
“ Shrank up to half their size.” 
Just then I felt myself transferred 
Into another place, 
And this tine I resolved to yield, 
With gentleness and grace, 
Keeping a sharp look out, meanwhile 
All that was new to see, 
Lest I should now, as once before, 
Lose my identity. 
I found myself with other duds, 
Floating about in soap and suds— 
A bit of buckram elbowed me, 
A string curled round my throat, 
And a piece of cheesy paper came, 
Close at my side to float, 
And as I fainted once before, 
From mingled rage and pain, 
It was not so very strange, that it 
Should happen so again. 
When I arrived, though not much fam’d 
For wondrous erudition, 
That into paper [ had grown, 
knew by intuition, 
And as I learned that paper has 
A language of its own, 
Straightway [ thought I’d tell my tale 
Right glad to make it known. 
So my little reader I humbly pray, 





That you won’t tear me up and throw me —- 





